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PETE CIRCULAR 


Alms to be the exponent of Bible Communism, advocating the 
Keligion af the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Chureh  I[t will, also, giveits readers a supply of general in- 
tHligence, and the news of the day. 

[t is offered, as the gospel is, without money and without 
price to those who choose to receive it thus, or at One Dollar 
a year tosuch as prefer to pay. At present it is supported princi 
pally by the funds of the Oneida Community and its branches, 
aided by the free contributions of its friends, and a few remit- 
tances from those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, 
however, is, that the idea of a Faee Dairy Reciaious Press, as 
the compl t and tion of Free Schools, Free 
Churches, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually be- 
«ome known, and be appreciated among all spiritually minded 
teligionists, and that thus the Circular, as the embodiment of 
that idea, will draw to itself a volunteer constituency more 
whole-hearted, for instance, than that which surrounds the Bi- 
hie Society, and endows it anaually with a revenue of severa! 
hun ired thousand dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. uy subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
*hould ceturn as a copy with his name and residence written 
#00n it, aad che simple order, “ Discontinue.” 


‘Address ‘‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.* 








WANTED. 

Intelligent, reliable, sympathetic, volunteer Cor- 
responients,in our own country and every part 
of the world, who will give us early and au- 
thentic information of events occurring in their 
respective localities, that are of a remarkable char- 
acter, orof general interest to mankind, and who 
will also furnish us, from time to time, with brief 
and lucid expositions of such topics as come within 
their range of thought and observation. 





Our Purpose in the Future. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. the press is, at this day, the most commanding | 
instru.nentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Jouraoalism is the superior function of the 
press —.nore effective than book- -making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Ke- 
iigion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
aslism 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the samereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed ani are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are seed in their possession 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. Wewhouse’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


En umeled Traveling-Bigs, Palm-Leatf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANYSS, &c., 
Groen & Preserved 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 

THE BEREAN; A Manual (or the help of those 

who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novks. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Hirth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil,Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death,Con- 
densation of Life, &c, &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions ,differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wishto understand Biste CommMunism—its constitu- 
Yonal basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
aelves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Oompilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
nei la Community and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 ets. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6} cts. 


Ye" Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the above Publicutions 
may be sent by mailto all parts of the country. 





The Oneida Community: 


Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here twelve 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Conn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of inspira TION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT oF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 

a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 

mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which afiimates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and eonsequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and. well-behaved 
people who will take painsto read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 


~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tuer Crrcviar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, end 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 





ted to God. 
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The Love that passeth Knowledge. 


Not what I am O Lord, but what thou art! 
That, that alone can be my soul’s true rest ; 
Thy love, not mine, bids fear and doubt depart, 
And stills the tempest of my tossing breast. 


It is thy perfect love that casts out fear : 
I know the voice that speaks the “ It is I;” 
And in these well-known words of heavenly cheer 
I hear the joy that bids each sorrow fly. 


Thy name is Love !—I hear it from yon cross ; 
Thy name is Love !—I read it in yon tomb ; 
All meaner love is perishable dross, 
But this shall light me through the thickest gloom 


It blesses now, and shall for ever bless; 

It saves me now, and shall for ever save ; 
It holds me up in days of helplessness ; 

It bears me safely o’er each swelling wave. 


Girt with the love of God on every side, 
Breathing that love as heaven’s own healing air, 
I work or wait, still following my guide, 
Braving each foe, escaping every snare. 


Tis what I know of Thee, my Lord and God, 
That fills my soul with peace, my lips with song; 
Thou art my health, my joy, my staff and rod ; 
Leaning on thee, in weakness I am strong. 


I am all want and hunger ; this faint heart 
Pines for a fullness which it finds not here ; 
Dear ones are leaving; and, as they depart, 
Make room within for something yet more dear. 


More of thyself; oh, show me hour by hour, 
More of Thy glory, 0 my God and Lord; 
More of Thyself, in all Thy grace and power, 
More of thy love and truth, Incarnate Word! 
Pome: 
a) << 


“Traut and Law. 


The free discussion, with a view to the 
amendment, or abolition if necessary, of 
old institutions such as slavery and mar- 
riage, or even of human government, 
should not be considered as seditious or 
rising against authority in this country ; 
for authority in its usua] sense, in this 
country isdead. Any cguntry in which 
the mass of the people dictates to the 
government is in a state of revolution.— 
The situation of things in the United 
States is without precedent—there never 
was an ivstance before of people’s taking 
the law into their own hand. When the 
gospel was preached in the Roman Em- 
pire, the people had no voice whatever 
with regard to their institutions—they 
were all “cut and dried,” as we may say, 
beforehand, It was not a matter of con- 
science with the people whether they 
should tolerate marriage or slavery: to 
change these institutions was quite be- 
yond their reach. The people ‘then had 
no power, and no chance for discussion, 
and had not the education which was 
necessary to free discussion. But in this 
country, the people make their own laws, 
and have no governors in the absolute 
sense over them. We are told that “ the 
powers that be are ordained of God.”— 
But inthis country every individual be- 
longs:to the powers that be. Every citi- 
zen forms.an integral part of the govern- 
ment ; and is bound, therefore, as far as 
his influence goes, to uphold free“@iscus- 
sion, and to see that laws are not imposed 
on the country without free discussion. 
Every one is bound to think for himself, 


and endeavor to shape the institutions | 
Primitive | 
They were| cast-iron system, was in the deepest sense 


of the country aright. The 
Church had no such power. 

under a cast-iron system of government, 
and all they could do was to avoid com- 








ing in collision with it. We are ina 
country, the institutions of which we are 
more or less responsible for. Whether 
we vote or not we have freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press; and we are 
bound to examine, and understand our 
institutions ; and renounce them if bad, 
and seek better ones. 

If we take Paul’s directions in the 7th 
of 1st Corinthians, and get at the soul 
of them, we find that they were “ milk” 
adapted to the circumstances of the 
church in his time. In applying them 
now, we must take into account our dif- 
ferent situation in respect to freedom and 
individual responsibility. In reference to 
slavery at the South, a conscientious 
Christian cannot justify himself in tol~ 
erating it, on the same ground that the 
Primitive Ehurch did, by saying that 
“the powers that be are ordained of 
God ;’ because the institution does not 
come upon him from above, as a system 
imposed by authority, but it is one that 
he himself has a hand in forming. Paul, 
in telling the disciples to submit to “ the 
powers that be,” and to go on with their 
then present institutions, was talking to 
subjects, and not to those who had the 
management of institutions in their 
hands. Suppose Paul had been writ- 
ing to a church who were in the position 
of governors themselves, and who had 
power to decide what institutions should 
exist. It would have been a very differ- 
ent position from that which he found 
existing. But such is the position of 
the American people. If Paul were now 
to write an epistle to the American 
people, he could not tell them to submit 
to the powers that be, because they 
themselves are the powers that be. He 
would be writing to those that make in- 
stitutions ; and his righteous principles 
would right away bring before them the 
problem of the right and wrong of this 
and that institution, because he would 
be addressing the quarter that is respon- 
sible for the character of those institu- 
tions. 

“The majesty of the law” is a favorite 
expression with a certain class of dema- 
gogues ; as though the people were sub- 
jects, and the law aking on his throne 
majestically dictating to them, Such an 
idea should be scouted. We may talk 
about the majesty of truth, because that 
comes down from God ; but for the peo- 
ple to talk about the majesty of law 
which they have made for themselves, 
is ridiculous. It is like children playing 
ride horse on a broom-stick. 

Every one has a right and should feel 
bound to do his part in making the laws 
of this country ; not necessarily by vot- 
ing, or by direct political action, but by 
wielding the influence of truth by meaas 
of free discussion. The man that has 
the most truth can make the most laws 
among rational beings. The majority 
can never make that a law which has not 
the sanction of truth. 

Paul, notwithstanding he was under a 


‘not under law. He stood on the 
' ple that “all things are lawful, 


princi- 
but all 
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things are not expedient.” He acknowl- 
edged no authority but Christ, and the 
ground on which he advised the church to 
submit to the powers that be, was that 
of expediency. His doctrime amounted to 
this: “It is lawful for me to break hu- 
man laws, but it is not expedient.” The 
whole system of obedience to the law, that 
he demanded, and which men would now 
put on the ground of conscience, he placed 
on the ground of expediency. He says 
distinctly, ““be ye not the servants of 
men,” 

Paul did not pay much attention to 
Jewiith laws. The only real authority 
that was over the Primitive Church was 
the Roman Empire. The religious in- 
stitutions of the Jews had ceased to have 
the form of law, and Paul felt bold to re- 
sist them.—Home Talk. 
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The Offering of the Tongue. 


It is profitable, from time to time, to 
refrest our minds with the importance of 
offering our tongues to the Lord. We 
can hardly read one of the epistles, with- 
out finding some allusions to the good or 
evil resulting from the use of it, Paul 
earnestly warned Timothy and Titus— 
who were young, and therefore more lia- 
ble to be drawn into unprofitable conver- 
sation—-to avoid doting about questions, 
stvifes of words, perverse disputings, vain 
babblings, foolish questions, &c. And 
said of those who were given to it, “ Their 
word will eat as doth a canker.” Then 
he exhorts them to “hold fast the form 
of sound words,’—‘ sound speech that 
cannot be condemned;” “ preach the word, 
reprove, rebuke, exhort,” and to be ar 
example of the believers, in word, in 
conversation, &c., that their youth might 
not be despised. To the Ephesians, he 
wrote—“Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth, but that 
which is good to the use of edifying, that 
it may minister grace unto the hearers.” 
And when he exhorted them to “ walk in 
love,” after the example of Christ, “ who 
gave himself for us an offering and a sac- 
rifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour,” 
he warned them, with other things that 
should not be named among them, against 
‘foolish talking and jesting, which are 
not convenient ;” and in the place of 
these, exhorts them “ to giving of thanks.” 
Thus showing how that by love and 
thanksgiving they might make accepta- 
ble offerings, and so become, as Christ 
was, a sweet-smelling savour to God.— 
This corresponds with the passage in He- 
brews, “By him therefore let us offer 
the sacrifice of praise to God continually, 
that is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks 
to his name.” To the Philippians Paul 
says, “ Let your conversation be as it be- 
cometh the gospel of Christ ;” and to the 
Colossians, “ Let your speech be always 
with grace, seasoned with salt.” David 
discovered the secret of making his tongue 
a true sacrifice to the Lord. He says, “I 
wil] sing of the mercies of the Lord for- 
ever ; with my mouth will I make known 
thy faithfulness to all generations.”’ 
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A nover enterprise has been undertaken by 
Pemberton and Brady, of New-York, in the re- 
publication of old American newspapers, extend- 
ing as far back as 1728, and coming down to 
1813. The first published is the New England 


Weekly Journal, of April 8,1728, of which we hear 
some 70,000 copies have been issued. They are 
fac similes of the original, and will be instruct- 
ive and curious additions to the public and pri- 


published semi-monthly, and will cost only two 
cents each.— Daily Life. 





I Rise to Seek the Light. 


I saw a little blade of grass 
Just peeping ‘rom the sod, 
And asked it why it sought to pass 
Beyond its parent clod ? 
It seemed to raise its timid head, 
All sparkling, fresh and bright, 
And wondering at the question, said, 
‘*T rise to seek the light.” 


I asked the eagle why his wing 
To ceaseless flight was given, 
As if he spurned each earthly thing, 
And knew nv home but heaven ? 
He answered, as he fixed his gaze, 
Undazzled at the sight, 
Upon the sun’s meridian blaze, 
‘*] rise to seek the light.” 


I asked my soul, what means this thirst, 
For something yet beyond, 

What means this eagerness to burst 
From every earthly bond ? 

It answers, and I feel it glow 
With fires more warm, more bright, 

‘* All is too dull, too dark below— 
I rise to seek the Lieut.” 

[-Inonymous. 
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The Organic Law. 


In a recently published and powerfully 
written pamphlet on the present insurrection 
in this country, entitled, ‘‘ The Rejected 
Stone: or Insurrection vs. Resurrection in 
America,” the author says : 

“If the present agitation should do no more 
than bring about a free and frank discussion of our 
organic law, and suggest the exigent demand for 
its improvement, it will be worth more than it has 
yet cost us, or is hkely to.” 

This touches a question which is discussed 
but little as yet ; but which is nevertheless one 
of the most important questions to come be- 
fore the people. For out of the imperfections 
of the Organic or Constitutional law have 
grown the difficulties of the present. Because 
the Constitutional compact was not made clear- 
ly and uncompromisingly in favor of liberty 
and right ; because it sheltered the base bar- 
barism and wrong of Slavery, have the people 
to-day to pass through the ordeal of civil 
strife. And now that the fruits of the past 
generations’ unfaithfulness to justice, liberty, 
and humanity, are being harvested in blood, 
it is beyond all things meet that the people 
should examine the foundations of their gov- 
ernmental superstructure and remove all un- 
righteous material. For unless the organic 
law of this people is remodeled and made to 
conform to the organic law of the Universe— 
the law of God as developed ir. the gospel of 
Christ—the ages can never bring the nation 
peace or prosperity in any true or enduring 
Way. 

The article we print in another column from 
the Independent, shows the difficulties with 
which the question of Slavery is surrounded. 
It shows that, with the present theory of the 
war on the part of the Administration, even if 
the emancipation of all the Slaves of the Rebel 
States should be brought about, under the war 
power, still under the Constitution which guar- 
antees to the States power to determine their 
own domestic and local institutions, the slave 
eodes of the several States would remain un- 
altered, and in foree, and that as soon as the 
war should end and the military orders and 
proclamations lose their force, the old order of 
things.could be reéstablished. Though Slaves, 
few or many, were emancipated, still Slavery 
itself would not be abolished. The slave codes, 
under the present Constitution, as commonly in- 
terpreted, can only be abolished by the au- 
thority of each of the several States. Hence so 
long as the North refuses to reeognize the 








They are to be 


vate libraries of the country. 


of individuals, and fights only to restore 
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the old Union, without any alteration or 


jamendment of the Constitution, they are fight- 


ing to uphold Slavery. Under the present 
Constitution there is nothing to debar any 
State from enacting a slave code, and permit- 
ting its people to hold Slaves. In that sec- 
tion of the Constitution which guarantees to 
the States the control of their own domestic 
and local affairs—the making af all State laws, 
the right to determine the conditions of citizen- 
ship—without stipulating that these State 
rights shall be exercised only in the interest of 
freedom, humanity, justice, and in conform- 
ity with the highest revelations of the law of 
God—there is the shelter and protection of 
wrong and outrage of the most inhuman 
character. What a commentary upon this fea- 
ture of the Constitution are the past sixty 
years of this country’s history. And in view 
of that history, is there not need for a free 
and frank discussion of their organie law by 
the people of this country ? T. L. P. 





Facts and Phases of the War. 





The Western Military Department. 

Some important changes have been made in 
this department, since Fremont was removed. 
Previous to that it was very large, comprising all 
the Territories between the Mississippi river and 
the Rocky Mountains, together with the State of 
Illinois, aud that part of Kentucky west of the 
Cumberland river. A new department of Kansas 
has been created, consisting of the State of Kan- 
sas, the Indian Territory, and the Territories of 
Nebraska, Dacotah and Colorado, under command 
of Gen. Hunter. New Mexico has also been made 
a department and placed under the command of 
Col. E.R. S.Canley. The States of Missouri, 
Iowa, Mionesota, Illinois, Arkansas, and that 
portion of Kentucky west of the Cumberland, and 
the State of Tennessee are placed in command of 
Gen. Halleck, who is thus the successor of Gen. 
Fremont. 

Since the change in the administration of the 
Western department the Union troops have been 
withdrawn from Springfield and the south-west- 
ern portion of the State, and are concentrated at 
Rolla, St. Louis, Sedalia, &c. In consequence of 
this movement the Rebels under Price are 
again’on the advance, and bodiesof them have 
already crossed the Osage river, and are said to, 
threaten Sedalia. The town of Warsaw has been 
burnt, it is supposed by the Rebels. The Union 
men who had returned to their homes on the ad- 
vance of Fremont, are again flying from the Re- 
bels. 

Gen. Halleck has inaugurated his administra- 
tion by issuing orders that, in consequence of im- 
portant information respecting the number and 
condition of the Union forces, being conveyed to 
the enemy by fugitive slaves, no such persons 
shall hereafter be permitted to enter the lines of 
any camp or of any forces on the march, and that 


any now within such lines are to be excluded there- 
from. 


Gen. Fremont. 
Hon. Scuurter Corrax, M. C. from Indiana, in 
reviewing the charges against Fremont, pronoun- 


ces the following facts established : 


1. That he had the statesmanlike foresight 


while in Europe, at the very commencement of 


the war, to urge that he might purchase 100,000 


rifles and 100 rifled cannon at peace prices—that 
he did buy, with the meagre means at his com- 


mand, rifles at $13, for which $20 are now paid, 


and sabres at $3, now selling at $6. 


2. That his abused body-guard gave us at 


Springfield, the most brilliant stroke of the war, 
up to that tite. 


3. That his soldiers, who, if they had believed 
the charges against him must have despised him, 


retained enthusiastic confidence in him to the 


last. 
4. That he left his army further South, on the 


2d of November, than any other army of the 


Union. 
5. That it was headed in the right direction— 


Southward—first, to whip or disperse Price’s 
army before it should be re-enforced, and then 
to march towards Memphis. 


6. That he left Missouri, but lately so ravaged 


by rebel risings, more tranquil than Western 
Virginia or Kentucky, and every railroad in the 
State running its entire extent. 


Gen. Fremont is now en route for New-York. 


The accounts of the reception of him and his staff 
and body-guard. in St. Louis, on his return from 
Springfield, represent it to have been a perfect 
ovation, the assemblage being one of the largest 
Confederate States as revoiled States, and| ever seen in that city. 
treats the Rebellion as only an insurrection| occassion in reply to an address on behalf of 


In a brief speech on the 


a 





make occasion to answer definitely the charges 
againét him. 

The St. Louis correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Gazelte says: 

While Gen, Fremont was two miles south of 
Warsaw, Mo., on his homeward march, he was 
met by a special message from Gen. McUlellan, 
dated Nov. Ist. The order to transfer the com- 
mand of the department to Gen. Hunter, was 
dated Oct. 24th. Gen. McClellan desired Fre- 
mont to proceed with his plans against the ene- 
my. He had heard of the approach of Price’s 
forces upon Springfield, and conscious of the im- 
propriety of removing Fremont at such a junc- 
ture, caused his dispatch to be forwarded with all 
possible speed, in hopes that it would reach its 
destination in time to counteract the order which 
was received on the 2nd inst. Had Gen. Fre- 
mont received this previous to the relinquishment 
of the command he would have remained at the 
head of the Army of the West, at least until a 
time when his removal would be less detrimental 
to the Federal cause. A letter from General Me 
Clellan, giving in detail what the dispatch gave in 
outline, was received at headquarters yesterday. 
I feel confident, from the contents of this letter, 
that none will more deeply regret the untimely 
order of the War Department, than Gen. Me 
Clellan himself. 

Negroes in the Rebel Service. 

A dispatch from Washington says: We have 
trustworthy intelligence that there are at Manas- 
sas, in the Rebel service, several complete com- 
panies of negroes, uniformed, armed and equipped, 
and commanded by negro officers. From another 
source, we learn that the work of impressing the 
slaves into the military service of the Rebels is 
now being prosecuted with vigor throughout the 
Seceded States. 


Congress. 


Congress will meet on Monday of next week. 
It will convene under extraordinary circumstances 
and the results of the sessioa will be awaited with 
interest by the people. 

Reports of the Departments. 

A telegram to the Tribune stating that the Re- 
ports of the Secretaries approach completion, says 
that “the great interest which the war will give 
to that of the Secretary of War willbe hightened 
by Mr. Cameron’s distinct avowal of his policy of 
placing arms in the hands of slaves willing to use 
them for’ the cause of the Union, He will sup- 
port this by argument and bistorical references. 
and thus show that his leading position upon this 
question has been as deliberately as strongly ta- 
ken.’’ 

The same dispatch says, ‘ Upon the vital idea 
of the war, it is said that Mr. Chase will fully de- 
velop the theory that the slaves in the rebel States 
should be employed under wages to raise cotton, 
sugar, rice and tobacco. This policy has already 
been established by Mr. Cameron in regard to 
the ungathered and unginned Sea Island cotton 
at Beaufort. The nation will heartily approve its 
recommendation by Mr. Chase to Congress, as a 
wiser disposition of the slaves tuan to leave them 
in the rear of our armies, roaming at large, pillag- 
ing and marauding. It isa new form of emanci- 
pation, but an effective one.” 

Errata.—We presume most of our readers 
have had a laugh over the ludicrous mistake in 
our last week’s Circulur, in the substitution of 
the word pedicular for pedestrial, in the mtro- 
ductory paragraph to ‘Experiences Under a 
Knapsack.” Noting this correction, they will also 
please read James M. Mason instead of John M. 
Mason in the paragraph announcing the capture 
of the Rebel Commissioners. 








Brief Mention. 

Larce numbers of fugitive slaves are reaching 
Philadelphia from parts of Virginia, Delaware 
and Maryland. On Tuesday night alone, thirty- 
seven came by way of Wilmington, from what is 
known as the “Peninsula” formed by these 
States. The Philadelphia Press estimates the 
entire number of these fugitives at 700. 

Hinton R. Iletper, the author of the * Im- 
pending Crisis,” has been appointed Consul wo 
Buenos Ayres, and will leave in a few days for 
his post of duty. 

Tue NuMBER of books in the various libraries 
of Yale College is 69,500. The American Onen- 
tal Society have a library of 2,500 in the College 
Library. Thirty thousand specimens comprise 
the mineralogical and geological cabinet. 

Passencers leaving this country for foreign 
ports are required to provide themselves with 
passports from the Government agents. 

Secretary Cameron has notified the Govern- 
or of Maine that a competent officer will be im- 
mediately detailed to examine and report upon 
the seacoast defenses of that State. 





the citizens, he remarked that he should soon 


Wenpert Puiuirs, it is announced, would 
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deliver a new address on the War, at the Music 
Hall, Boston, on the 27th instant (yesterday ). 

A tine of telegraph will be built and in opera- 
tion through the State of Iowa, from the Missis- 
sippi to Council Bluffs, within a few weeks. 





An Oneida Journal. 





Wednesday, 20.—This being the usual evening 
for the discussion of social topics, the following 
unpublished Home-Talk was read: 

ORGANIZATION OF THE AFFECTIONS. 

It is an important fact that every special affec- 
tion is destined to become the nutriment of general 
affection; and that there must be a harmonious 
relation between all our affections, and of course 
organization and subordination of one to another. 
There is no possibility of the harmonic relation of 
one affection to another, except in their marriage, 
on the principle of the divine duality: all the har- 
monies of the universe are a repetition ind variation 
of this original divine harmony. This is a harmo- 
ny in which there is a head—God over all—the 
source of all life and power, and then there is a 
secondary, entirely subordinate. The Son is sub- 
ordinate to the Father in a way which refers all 
things to the Father. The Godhead is the germ 
of all harmonies in the universe: all harmonies 
are manifestations and developments of this unity. 
In an Association of persons, like ours, experi. 
ence has demonstrated that harmony must come 
by organization—and organization by subordina- 
tion, one to another. So in the affections, the 
same law reigns. The affections cannot stand 
side by side, co-ordinate, independent. Harmo- 
ny would be impossible. The affections must be 
organized on the principle of the duality of the 
Godhead. Every affection must have its head, to 
which it shall stand in the relation of woman to 
man. 

We may settle it in our hearts, if we have any 
love or desire, that when that desire has found its 
place, in harmony with the universe of things, it 
will work for some other desire; it will be a 
feeder to some other affection; it will submit it- 
self to some other affection, as the Son to the 
Father. That principle, stated in its most gen- 
eral form, is this: All specific affections are sub- 
ordinate to and feeders of general affection— 
they have no other rightful existence. For in- 
stance—to begin at the beginning—tho law is, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart.” There is no exception in this ; no place, 
it would seem, for any other love; and yet it 
follows right on—“ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thysclf.” Here is in some sense another kind 
of love. How shall we reconcile this? It is to 
be reconciled on the principle that when we love 
our neighbor right, and the affection is in its 
place, in true harmonic relation, in loving our 
neighbor, we increase our love of God. When 
the love of our neighbor has become digested, and 
comes out of the mil—so to speak—when it has 
had its fair operation, it works into the love of 
God. Thelove of our neighbor in its direct 
form, is to be regarded as raw material, like food 
which is taken into the stomach, and has co go 
through a process of digestion and assimilation 
before it becomes live flesh and blood, before it 
has reached its destination. So it is the real end 
of all our love to our neighbor, to be at last di- 
gested into the love of God—it is the raw mate- 
rial and nutriment of the love of God. 

In tracing out the subjection of one affection 
to anuther, we may go several steps distinctly. 
The love of God is first—the most general of all 
affections. The love of our neighbor ts a specific 
affection, and is a feeder to it. The love of our 
neighbor includes mankind. Love between the 
sexes is secondary to the love of humanity.— 
When the love of the sexes comes into its har- 
monic state, and arrives at its destination, it will 
feed, increase and swell our love of our neighbor 
—of the human race. The love of man toward 
woman, is a specific affection, subordinate to his 
love to mankind. Love between the sexes in this 
Association, should be a stimulus to love for the 
whole Association ; and it will be, if it is intelh- 
gent love, on the same principle that intelligent 
love of your children makes you devoted to the 
Association. Love of woman is a subordinate 
part in a dual love of society and love of woman. 
[ove of society is the husband—love between the 
sexes is the help-meet to love of society. Special 
Jove of particular persons must become a feeder 
to one general love. Every man who has a true 
heart, who has been trained to the principles of 
the kingdom of heaven, loves woman—not this 

or that particular person, but the sex; and every 
particular specimen of woman that he loves, he 
regards as the representative of the one great 


whole. He knows only an Adam and Eve in the 
church of God, and he loves Eve. All these af- 
fections which are often a torment to us, can be 
shaped and harmonized, so as to beeome feeders 
to our general love. The discord and torment 
lies in their standing independent. Let love of 
a particular woman become in deed and in truth, 
the help-meet of your love of woman as a whole, 
and let the love of all women go on and pour it- 
self into the great stream of the love of mankind, 
and all go to swell the love which God is secking 
to draw to himself—and no matter how many 
specific loves you have—all goes into worship, 
We are seeking not to annihilate, or lessen any 
affection that exists, but to take away the bar- 
riers, and let it go on till it flows into the great 
channel of God’s love—and instead of blasting 
and crossing one another, to make them help and 
in , quicken and beautify one another. 

This principle applies to the whole of our sen- 
sitive nature—to all our susceptibilities. Every 
specific love IT have toward woman makes me 
love the whole race of women—strengthens my 
attachment to the whole sex. My love ascends 
from the individuals to the sex, from the sex to 
society, and from society toGod. All this trouble 
about specific affections is, that we want to keep 
them just what they are, when they produce the 
first sensation—when they are not digested and 
carried up into a generalaffection ; we do not want 
to consider them as raw material to be digested 
and worked over, and end in the love of God.— 
But this is their true destiny; and if they do 
not go onto this, they will torment us. We 
feel a particular pleasure in some object, and we 
want it should stand by itself—and that we be 
not obliged to think of society and of God.— 
Every affection which we keep in the raw mate- 
rial, is like food in the stomach, an unfinished 
thing, which must be digested intu something 
else, assimilated, or it will toment us. 

Sunday, Nov. 24.—The past week has been one of 
arrivals and departures. Three young men left 
for our sister Commune, Wallingford—one re- 
turning to his birthplace to become a resident for 
a time, the others intending to make it the ter- 
minus of a pedestrian jaunt—a combination of 
business and pleasure, and expecting to return 
home ina few weeks. A brother from Walling- 
ford arrived unexpectedly in the night and was 
seen at our Sunday breakfast before many of the 
family knew that he had come. His arrival was 
the herald of another from the same place, one 
of our own family who had made Wallingford a 
flying call while out on business. In this way— 
though our exchanges for the winter seemed set- 
tled some weeks ago, and each family had sup- 
posed that navigation was closed for the season 
—we find our expectations pleasantly frustrated. 
The ice is not suffered to freeze over between the 
two homes, but a healthy equilibrium is main- 
tained by frequent exchanges whether we plan it 
or not. We have also had a number of visitors 
from our circle of non-resident friends, and read- 
ers of the Circular Among the latter was the 
family who adopted the little fatherless boy 
Frederic, mentioned in a late journal. The fami- 
ly consisted of Father and Mother and two young 
daughters. Freddy wax with them, healthy and 
happy, and apparently beloved by his adopted 
parents and sisters, as much as if he was of their 
own blood. His mother is still here, unable to 
leave her room, or sit up buta very little.— 
She had the comfort of sceing again her little boy ; 
and finding that he was perfectly contented with 
his new friends, and that they were warmly at- 
tached to him, she made an unconditional gift of 
him to them, and he returned with them to their 
home in H., the next day. 

Sunday Evening.—G. C.—The subject of the 
great salvation promised through tho faith of 
Christ, is cne that will never become stale so long 
as sin is in the world—so long as we are this side 
of the glorified resurrection state. I feel that we 
cannot give too earnest heed to this great truth. 
It is the basis of our community organization.— 
Without freedom from sin as a basis, we could not 
possibly have lived together as we have for years, 
and it is the reception of this truth in the love of 
it, in the hearts of our younger members, that 
alone will ensure the perpetuity of the Community. 
Every member who becomes vitally organized into 
this body, must be able to say with Paul, ‘I live, 
yet not I but Christ liveth in me; and the life that 
I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me,and gave himself for me.” 
It is the inward Christ that constitutes our de- 
liverance from the terrible bondage of sin that 
fetters and enslaves the human race. 

E. H. H.--My mind is much interested in the 





subject of which Mr. C. has spoken. Ihave been 





thinking of late about the true basis of the 
fellowship and sympathy we have one with an- 
other, I found it good to stir up my mind anew 
to the fact that it is sympathy with Christ that 
is the foundation of all other true fellowship. It 
is very common for persons to become much at- 
tached to each other, to be drawn together by 
natural sympathy of taste and feeling, and attain 
a great deal of satisfaction of a certain kind from 
that sympathy; yet after any amount of such kind 
of experience, they do not yet know what real, 
true heart-fellowship is, till they have had fellow- 
ship with one another in Christ—till their hearts 
have met and flowed together in that union, of 
which his Spirit is the root and center. This un 
ion 1s what we must appreciate most, and this is 
the mission we are called to in the world. It is 
vur great calling to preach by deeds the doctrine 
of vital unity with Christ and one another. This 
truth experimentally received, underlies every- 
thing else, and will eventually harmonize all dis- 
cords, and pervade all our life with the spirit of 
charity. We call Communism, vital society, and 
it is this that renders it vital. Mere human sym- 
pathy and friendship would not unite us and hold 
us yitally organized, but this union with Christ 
does. When our hearts flow out in love to Christ 
and we appreciate our union with him, then we 
experience deep and satisfactory fellowship one 
with.arnother, and in no other way. Paul's epis- 
tle to the Philippians is full of the expression of 
this kind of love. It was working between Paul 
and the church, and between the members of the 
church, through Christ. The name of Christ oc- 
curs in almost every verse, not dragged in as 
standing for a cold abstraction, but as the name 
of a living being, omnipotent in Jove and power to 
save. 

Monday 25.~—The schoo! for the young men 
commenced this morning. A. B., their former 
teacher, after a year’s residence at Wallingford, 
has returned, and now resumes his place with 
them again. We notice with thankfulness that 
the appetite to know all useful things—the de- 
sire for improvement, that is better than any im- 
mediate acquisition, is growing in our young peo- 
ple. We believe that this appetite is something 
that we shall carry into eternity with us, and 
that Heaven will only stimulate and gratify it.— 
Classes in Arithmetic, History and Drawing, are 
formed among the young girls, and meet daily. 
A number of young musical aspirants of both 
sexes are studying “ Thorough Bass,” intending 
to penetrate into the inner mysteries of Musical 
Composition. Mr. N., the pioneer in attending 
to musicas# & science among us, commenced, some 
months since, the study of “ Woodbury’s Musica! 
Composition,’ and is now initiating the class of 
young people referred to in the same course of 
study. 

A light fall of snow covers the ground, suspend- 
ing much out door business, but the group on the 
Koinonistery, and in the Trap Shop are gaining by 
this state of things. ‘Lhe plasterers are following 
hard after the carpenters, and will soon be ready 
to put on the second coat of plaster in the wing. 
Two hot air Furnaces will be put up this week, 
and will ensure the careful drying of the walls, 
and at the same time make the house comforta- 
ble for the workman all winter. 





Charity Believeth not a Lie. 





If ‘Charity believeth all things,” in these days, 
she must have large credulity, was the remark of 
one whose faith was some shaken in view of the 
large drafts made upon it by countless contradic- 
tory rumors. He was almost ready to discard 
the Scriptures because he could not believe all 
that he heard. But that is not necessary. The 
man of charity, does not necessarily believe every 
idle rumor. Leta man be ever so richly imbued 
with charity he will not therefore believe a false- 
hood, but rather the reverse ; for a falsehood is 
not a thing but a nothing, and God does not 
want us to believe falsehoods. They are hate- 
ful unto him. 


The first Adam was credulous enough to believe 
the lie of Satan; but we cannot suppose that 
Christ was ever deceived. No insidious flatter- 
ry, no false promise of Satan, no rumor in the 
world, passed with him for mere than it was worth. 
He knew what was in nan, and he knew, when 
Satan came quoting Scripture with a false appli- 
cation, how to detect the error. When Peter 
said, “ This shall not be unto the Lord,” he re- 
ceived the stern rebuke of his Lord, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan; for thou savorest not the 
things that be of God, but those that be of men.” 
“The ear trieth words, as the mouth tasteth 





meat.” 


. aman rT veges 
The more the heart is imbued with charity 
the more it manifests an intuitive discernment 
that recoils from falsehood, as the leaf of the sen- 
sitive plant recoils from the touch of the human 
hand. The atmosphere of falsehood, of deception, 
of insincerity, is oppressive Indeed, there is a 
marked trait in the character of the disciples of 
Christ. ‘My sheep,” he said, “hear my voice.”’ 
“They know not the voice of strafigers.” And 
false Christs, with great signs, and wonders, if it 
were possible, shall deceive the yery elect. Im 
plying, at least, that it is not as easy to deceive 
them as others. Instead, therefore, of trying to 
believe all that ve hear, or censuring ourselves 
for not believing, we need to take heed what we 
hear. It is even safer to adopt the saying of 
Voltaire, “I shall always doubt whatever is mar- 
velous. I will not even believe occular witnesses 
where thoy tell me anything repugnant to com- 
mon sense.” Qualified by a simple, but living 
faith in the power of Christ, which Voltaire had 
not, his position is right.—H. N. L. 

Verona, N. Y. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Experiences Under a Knapsack.---No,. 2, 





Wednesday morning finds us in the valley 
of the Yuntie ; at every available point of 
which is a factory with foot-paths converging 
from the surreunding fields, or a factory vil- 
lage. One who has never seen, but only read 
of this New England life, must be excused if 
he does feel a wonder at the great tact and in- 
vention of people who, when agriculture has 
failed them, have staid by their churches and 
schoo] houses, clustered around their water- 
falls, laid the whole world under contribution 
for raw material for their industry, and filled 
the continent with the accessories of comforta- 
ble living. But right along with this feeling 
there comes a shudder when one thinks how 
labor here is likely to be more and more at 
the mercy of capital—so unlike the thrifty 
independence of agricultural states. Not far 
from this is Baltic, a manufacturing village, 
largely if not wholly owned by Gov. Sprague, 
with its mammoth factory of cut stone sur. 
rounded by, as near as we could estimate, one 
hundred and fifty double tenement houses al] 
of the same pattern. 
terprise is shorn of its glory by the grim vis- 
ion of the cramped and incomplete human life 
which it calls up. We aro not the one to ery 
out against the slavery of the factory system, 
for we indulge the hope, that it may be here, 
when selfishness and isolation have failed— 
that there will be a disruption of the old and 
a true marriage of labor and capital. Then, 
Communism instead of selfishness; then, the 
stately phalaustery with all the scientiie ap- 
pliances of life and embellished by the land- 
scapist, instead of the bare, chilly and monoto- 
nous factory village; and then, a warm, wel! 
rounded, Christian, human life, instead of 
dwarfing isolation. 


But the stupendous en- 


The strong esprit du corps of the church here 
strikes one very forcibly. In more than one 
instance within two days we have noticed what 
seemed to be a habit of looking at the State as’ 
divided by the church societies rather than by 
the political division of townships. Perhaps it 
is a relic of the old purpose of the first settlers 
to make the Church the State. The chureh bere 
is a real power ; but we sometimes think this 
people’s religion is of little comfort to them. 
To one who lets Christ into bis whole life, the 
influence of Sunday-keeping here, is unspeak- 
able agony, only to be mitigated by asserting 
one’s treedom, or by waiting till sundown when 
the bondage is over and people beyin to ge? 
out their horses for a quict drive in the twi- 
light. All in all, this trae New England spirit, 
though narrow, small, and intolerant, but with- 
al modest and having a firm faith in the exir- 
tence of a “ strait and narrow way,” when cor- 
trasted with the grosser, more latitudinarian 
and self-asserting spirit of the west, inspires ve 
with the greater respect. 

Farming hereabouts for the most seems a 
feeble institution. But to-day we have a 
chance to see what espital can do here. Fite},- 
ville, on the Yantic, is owned by Asa Fitch. a 
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millionaire, of whose wealth people, as usual, 
tell fabulous stories, and one of the few men 
who seem to be each a corporation in himself. 
Mr. F. in addition to manufactures bas turned 
his attention and capital to farming, &c. on a 
large scale. Massive stone walls five fect wide 
at the base and three feet on the top, have 
been laid in a very careful manner, culverts of 
massive stones have been built to carry water 
under fields, and tens of thousands of loads of 
muck have been composted and carted upon 
the land. 

At the confluence of the Yantic and the 
Sketucket, is Norwich, well wedged in among 
the little hills and seated at the head of the 
Thames. One occasionally sees an Indian here- 
abouts. They are spare and straight men, 
perhaps from admixture of white blood, and 
much more like the ideal Indian that has some- 
how got into literature, than the heavy and 
moon-faced Oneidas of New York. Here we 
‘ross the Sketucket into Preston, the birth 
place of G. D. Prentice, the poet, and witty 
and joking editor. The county now begins to 
have a serious aspec:—so rocky and sterile—- 
surely living here is no joke. Getting confused 
about roads at Preston City, we stop at a house 
to find a good map. The Congregational min- 
ister, visiting at the house, takes an interest in 
our pedestrial adventure, he having once when 
a student walked from Boston to Amherst and 
back in four days, a distance of a hundred 
and sixty miles. He invites us to his house, 
gets out his invaluable ‘‘ Colton,”’ and we soon 
find the best road to Narraganset Bay. He 
“goes a piece” tosct us ona short cut and 
we part company—one of us certainly well 
pleased and refresked. An intellectual, socia- 
ble and conversable man is a jewel anywhere. 
Such we have always found the clergy, be its 
faults asa profession what they may. Let 
there be more people that can be interesting 
to strangers on short notice. One of the ad- 
vantages of associate life will be the opportu- 
nity to cultivate conversation as an art. Peo- 
ple whose value lies in their conversation, can 
here find their place and proper appreciation. 
The larger your community, the greater your 
chance to find interesting people. 

After leaving Preston the farm-houses, red 
and natural brown, are few and negligent-look- 
ing. We no longer notice such noble oaks and 
chestnuts as are seen west of the Connecticut. 
Our road leads through broad expanses of 
landscape where but very few houses are visi- 
ble. Brown and sterile everywhere we look. 
Is this the country that grows the versatile 
Yankee? We walk late ; the houses are poor 
and far between. Surely pedestrianism with 
sore legs, is likely to become a little too 
piquant, but we finally get comfortable quar- 
ters with a family of charcoal burners,only a few 
minutes walk from the Rhode Island line. Here 
still we see the New England delicacy of frame 
aud feature, and modesty of demeanor. Here- 
tofore this family has found work in the cotton 
mills, and had a sense of prosperity. 1t makes 
one shudder again to see how mantfactures 
have become the life of this country. Why 
don’t all New England demand as one man 
that this unholy war shall be proseeuted in the 
interest of liberty and humanity, and say with 
an “ everlasting yea”’ that her people shall no 
longer suffer from the insolence of the slavery 
propaganda? [tis we Northern people that 
do not get our rights when slavery is ex- 
tended. 

Thursday morning we stepped into Rhode 
Island. Autumv had tinged with red a sin- 
gle tree on the margin of the lake which 
the road here skirts, and there was the scream 
of blue jays in the woods. Did you ever, dear 
reader, step from one State into another, or 
into the Queen’s dominions, without feeling as 
if you approached a new personality? We 
never do, nor never did. The feeling may be 


imagination or something that escapes our 
analysis, but it is very like meeting a new spir- 
itual power, just as if you had come among 
different inspiring and protecting angels. To 
once more, taste this mystic experience, was 


more than half of the sweet persuasion to visit 
Newport. 

In the mutual prejudices of Connecticut and 
Rhode. Island one hears the echoes of the old- 
time religious battle. Toa Connecticut man 
Rhode Island is the place of no Sabbath, no 
schools, and a general outlandishness ; and to 
the Rhode Islander Connecticut is strait-laced, 
‘* blue-lawed” and uncomfortable. More than 
two centuries ago Cotton Mather called Rhode 
Island, “ a colluvies (a sink) of Antinomians, 
Famalists, Anabaptists, Auti-Sabbatarians, Ar- 
minians, Socinians, Quakers, Raaters, and 
everything but Roman Catholics and true 
Christians, bona terra, malo gens; ‘a good 
land and a wicked people.’ ” 

The landscape is composed of boulders, 
sand, scrub oak and pitch pine in about equal 
proportions. The resinous odors of the pitch 
pine— it is worth going miles to smell them 
—the languor and dreaminess that hangs over 
everything for miles makes one think of some 
parts of Secessia. The farm houses are brown, 
unornamented, unsurrounded by fruit yards, 
and far apart. The most animated spectacle 
we saw, were two cocks that crowed a vigorous 
defiance at each other as long as we were in 
hearing, and the big, barefooted, smiling farm- 
wife that got our breakfast and would ask 
nothing for it, but cheerfullr accepted a pres- 
ent. At Pine Hill—the summit between Con- 
necticut and the Bay—the corn, which by the 
way has been gradually growing shorter since 
we left the Quinnipiac: becomes next to noth- 
ing. The country along the Bay is much bet- 
ter every way than the western part of the 
State. We skirt the Bay eight miles south- 
ward along an unfenced road, zig-zaging 
among the stone walls six feet bigh, open 
numberless gates, find asailing ferry opposite 
Newport, and cross over to Connanicut [sland 
where we stop, as we wish to offer Newport 
sensibilitics sharpened by sleep. he folk we 
have met leave the impress of a large, big- 
featured, loud and bluff-spokeu people. 

To be Continued. 
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The Irrepressible Question. 








The following extract from the Independent 
presents an important view of the irrepressible 
question of emancipation : 


There are other questions concerning a Decree 
of Emancipation. From what power is such a 
Decree to proceed ?_ Is the Decree to be an act 
of Congress, or a military order from Gen. Mc- 
Clellan? If it is to be an act of Congress, can it 
be an act of what we have learned to call “the 
war power?” The only war power belonging to 
Congress is the power of declaring war and of 
voting money and men and ships to carry on the 
war. If Congress will recognize the secession as 
a fact, and the seceded states as having gone out 
of the Union in fact—if Cungress will regard the 
country as at war in fact not with banditti but 
with States that have no longer any rights under 
the Constitution more than Mexico; then we 
have only to conquer those States as we conquered 
Cahfornia, and Congress may re&nnex them to 
the Union under the Wilmot proviso, and may 
“make all needful rules and regulations” respect- 
ing them as Territories acquired by conquest. But 
such is not—as yet—the theory of the war. Thus 
far the Government thinks, or tries to think, that 
it is dealing only with an insurrection and not 
with a revolt. The theory is that though indi- 
viduals, a great multitude of them. have rebelled, 
and have levied war against the United States, 
and must therefore be punished for their treason, 
no State has revolted as a State. For example, 
the theory is that there is still in the Union, af- 
ter all that has happened, a loyal state of South 
Carolina, with an unimpaired right to have two 
Senators in Congress and a full quota of Repre- 
sentatives under the apportionment of 1860; and 
that we have only to dig out that loyal State from 
under the ruins, and punish the individuals who 
have done the mischief—provided we can catch 
them and bring them “to a speedy and public 
trial, by an impartial jury of the state and district 
wherein their crimes have been committed.” Ac- 
cording to this theory, Congress has not now, and 
never can acquire the right to exercise any power 
within or over the State of Suuth Carolina, which 
it may not exercise within or over the State of 
New York or Massachusetts. On this theory 
neither Congress or any other Federal power can 
prescribe any cynditions, or even give any consent 
to the restoration of South Carolina to the Union 
for the simple and conclusive reason that South 
Carolina has never gone out of the Union. On 
this theory, any law which Congress might make 
for the abulition of slavery or the emancipation of 
slaves in that State, would be simply waste paper, 
for slavery is exclusively a state institutioa. 

If it be said, on the other hand, that the pro- 
posed Decree of Emancipation must be an act of 





* the war power” of the Government, what fol- 


lows? The Decree, whenever it shall be an- 
nounced, must take the form of a military order 
from Gen. McClellan, or from the President as 
commanding the army and navy of the United 
States and therefore wielding (as Congress can- 
not wield) “ the war power” of the Government. 
If so, it must be founded not on the consideration 
of its political expediency, nor even on the con- 
sideratior of its intrinsic justice, but simply on 
the consideration of its military necessity. The 
ernancipation of slaves by the war power is noth- 
ing else than a military expedient ; and whether 
there exists at any given time, a necessity for it, 
is a purely military question, like the question 
whe:her there exists a necessity for the destruc- 
tion of a bridge, or the blowing up of a fort, to 
keep it from falling into the hands of the enemy. 
As a military question, it is to be decided by mil- 
itary men, on professional grounds. A surgeon 
performs an amputation, not because the patient 
deserves to lose his leg or arm, nor because the 
public interest requires it, but for surgical 8 
only. Our own private judgment is that théWwar 
cannot be prosecuted effectively, so long-as our ar- 
mies undertake to maintain the “ constitutional 
rights” of states that have annulled the Constitu- 
tion and seceded from the Union; nor while our 
military leaders hesitate to employ the enslaved 
population of those states in any service of which 
they are capable and in which they are willing to 
be employed as freemen. But clear as we are in 
this opinion, we must needs defer to the military 
judgment of military men on the military ques- 
tion. 

But suppose the military reasons to have be- 
come conclusive with our military leaders—sup- 
pose a proclamativwn to have been issued, in the 
name of the war power, offering freedom to all 
slaves on the condition of their loyalty to the 
United States—is this the abolition of slavery ? 
This, indeed, is what we think ought to be done ; 
but we cannot forget that such an exertion of 
military force however it might override for the 
time the slave code of each seceded state, and 
however numerous the slaves who might accept 
the offer, would not redrganize society in those 
states—would nut abolish the institution of slave- 
ry—would leave the entire slave-code unrepealed, 
te spring into force at whatever moment the as- 
cendency of martial law shall be terminated by 
the restoration of peace. It is idle to say that 
the repeal of that slave-code, and the abolition of 
slavery by each rebel state, may be among the 
conditions of the final adjustment, for, according 
to the theory on which we are prosecuting the 
war, there is to be no adjustment. According to 
that theory, the war will end, of course, when we 
shall have brought things back to the point at 
which they were before the war—that 1s to say, 
when a full quota of Southern Senators and Rep- 
resentatives shall claim their seats in Congress; 
when we shall have recovered the Southern forts 
and custom-houses ; when we shall have Southern 
marshals and district judges as aforetime, and 
Southern cadets at West Point, and a new crop 
of Southern midshipman in the navy; and when 
the Southern people shall again permit us to car- 
ry their mails at a loss of some millions annually. 
As soon as all this is done, the war is ended, mili- 
tary orders and proclamations lose their force, 
the old order of things is reéstablished, and the 
slave-code is in full operation. Slaves, few or 
many, may be emancipated by the war power; 
but slavery itself can be abolished only by the 
right of conquest or by the authority of each sev- 
eral slave State. 





The Great Exhibition of 1862. 


ARRANGEMENTS OF THE U. 8S. COMMISSIONERS, 





The Commissioners appointed by the Presi- 
dent to represent the interests of American 
exhibitors at the Great Industrial Exhibition 
to be held in London next year, have issued 
the following important statement : 


The undersigned having been appointed by 
the President of the United States, under the 
authority of Congress, Commissioners to rep- 
resent the interests of such American citizens 
as may desire to become exhibitors at the Ex- 
hibition of the Industry of all Nations to be 
held in London, 1862, invite the co-operation 
of their fellow-citizens in carrying out the ob- 
jects of their appointment. 

The articles exhibited will be divided into 
the following classes : 


Crass. Section I. 

1. Mining, Quarrying, Metallurgy and Mineral 
Products. 

2. Chemical Substances and Products, and Phar- 
maceutical Processes. 

3. Substances used for food, including Wines. 

4. Animal and Vegetable Substances used in Man- 
ufactures. 

Section IU. 

5. Railway Plans, including Locomotives, Engines 
and Carriages. 

6. Carriages not connected with Rail or Tram 

Roads. 

. Manufacturing Machines and Tools. 

. Machinery in general. 

. Agricultural and Horticultural Machines and 

Implements. 

10. Civil Engineering, Architectural and Building 
Contrivances. 

11. Military Engineering, Armor and Accoutre- 
ments, Ordnance and Small Arms. 

12. Naval Architecture, Ship’s Tackle. 

13. Philosophical Instruments and processes depend- 
ing upon their use. 

14. Photographic Apparatus and Photography. 
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15. Horological Instruments. 





16. Musical Instruments. 
17. Surgical Instruments and Appliances. 
Section III. 

18. Cotton. 

19. Flax and Hemp. 

20. Silk and Velvet. 

21. Woollen and Worsted, including Mixed Fabrics 
generally. 

22 Carpets. 

23. Woven, Spun, Felted and Laid Fabrics, when 
shown as specimens of Printing or Dyeing. 

24. Tapestry, Lace and Embroidery. 

26 Skins, Furs, Feathers and Hair. 

26 Leather, including Saddlery and Harness. 

27. Articles of clothing. 

28. Paper. Stationery, Printing and Bookbinding. 

29. Educational Works and Appliances. 

80. Furniture and Upholstery, including Paper 
Hangings and Papier Mache. 

81. Iron and General Hardware. 

82. Steel and Cutlery. 

33. Works in Precious Metals and their Imitations, 
and Jewelry. 

34. Glass. 

35. Pottery. 

36. Manufactures not included in previous classes. 

Section IV.—Mopern Ants. 

87. Architecture. 

88. Paintings in Oil and Water Colors, and Draw- 
ings. 

39. soutprere, Models, Die-sinking, and Intaglios. 

40. Etchings and Engravings. 

Prizes in the form of Medals will be given 
in Sections I, II, III, but none in Section IV. 

Persons desirous of contributing must have 
their articles entered without delay, and ac- 
cepted, as all articles, if to be sent by public 
conveyance, must be ready for shipment at 
New-York by the Ist ot January, 1862. A 
brief description of the articles will be required, 
with the space they will probably occupy. The 
articles exhibited in Sections I, IL, IL{ must 
have been produced since 1850. 

Articles intended for exhibition in Section 
IV (Fine Arts) are referred by the Commiis- 
sioners to a special committee of their own 
number, consisting of the Hon. Edward Ever- 
ett of Boston,Robert B. Miaturn, Esq. of New- 
York, and Eli Whitney, Esq., of New Haven, 
to whom artists will address their communica- 
tions. 

Applications for admission of articles for ex- 
hibition must state the Section and Class un- 
der which such articles would come, ard the 
space or area (in square feet) required for 
placing or hanging the same. 

The applications for the entry and recep- 
tion of articles may be made to the Chairman 
of the Executive Committee at Washington, or 
to either of the Commisioners or Agents named 
below, who will forward the necessary papers 
to be executed by the applicant. Particular 
attention is called to the requirements of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners. The following is 
the requirement in relation to entrics from for- 
eign countries : 

** Her Majesty’s Commissioners will com- 
municate only through the Commission which 
the government of each foreign country may 
appoint ; and no article will be admitted from 
any foreign country without the sanction of 
such Commission.” 

No article, therefore, from this country will 
be admitted by her Majesty’s Commissioners to 
the exhibition unless they shall be approved or 
authorized by this Commission, nor will any 
agent, representative, or commissoiner, other 
than such as may be appointed or accredited by 
this commission be recognized by them. 

It is expected that a vessel will be furnished 
by the government for conveying to London, 
and return, free of charges, the articles entered 
and approved for the Exhibition. 

The importance of our country being fully 
represented at this exhibition is most manifest. 
Since the exhibition of 1851 the improvements 
in this country in implements, machinery, and 
manufactures have, it is believed, been impor- 
tant, and it is a duty we owe to ourselves, as 
well as to the countries of the Old World, that 
these improvements should be exhibited for 
the benefit of all. We trast that in this respect 
we shall not be disappointed. 

The undersigned make their appeal to their 
fellow citizeus in full confidence that our coun- 
try will be properly represented in this great 
exhibition. 

As soon as the entire regulations adopted by 
her Majesty’s Commissioners are received, they 
will be published and furnished to ail who may 
desire them. 


Wa. H. Sewarp, Cazes B. Smirn, 
Epwarp Everetrr, Ros. B. Minturn, 
Josepn Henry, J. H. Kurppart, 
Jas. A. Partriper, G. Dawson CoLeman. 
B. P. Jounson, R. Watracu, 

W. W. Seaton, Eu Wuiryey, 

J. C. G. Kennepy. 

Washington, October 15, 1861. 

—A man’s house should be on the hill-top of 
cheerfu'ness and serenity, so high that no shad- 
ows rest upon it, where the morning comes s0 
early, and the evening tarries so late, that the 
day has twice as many golden hours as those of 
other men. 
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